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THE MARCH MEETING 
M. AGNES EDWARDS 
Boston JUN 2 W Wee 

Although Boston, whose climate has been aptly described as 
“temporary,” provided a near-blizzard on the morning of the 
10th, a large and keenly interested group of teachers gathered 
for the joint meeting of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English with the New England Public Speaking 

_ and Oral English Conference. Business affairs were quickly 
disposed of by President Webster, who appointed a nominating 

- committee, consisting of Mr. Nickerson, Miss Shute, and Mr. 
Fritz, to bring in a report at the close of the morning session. 
The new officers thus chosen were: President, Miss Sally 
Freeman Dawes, Quincy High School; Vice-President, 
Professor Robert M. Gay, Simmons College; and the new 
member of the Executive Committee, Mr. C. A. Cockayne, 
Technical High School, Springfield. According to custom, 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. A. B, DeMille, and the Editor, 
Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, retain their offices. 

In his report, Mr. DeMille announced that an effort is to 
be made to raise the membership from 950 to 1000. He also 
urged the members to use the Leaflet to the best advantage, 
and to keep it as practical as possible by sending in sugges- 
tions and material. 

. Professor Clinton H. Collester of Simmons College, Pres- 
ident of the New England Public Speaking and Oral English 
Conference, then took charge of the morning’s programme, 
summing up the general situation in Oral English. The fact 
that the U. S. Government has issued a special bulletin 
urging speech drill in the schools shows that something has 
been wrong with our methods of teaching children how to 
speak. Since most of this work will necessarily have to be 
done by the English teachers in connection with their other 
duties, cooperation between the two associations is necessary. 

“Mr. Benjamin Trask Riley of Rumsey Hall, whose article in 

the January Leaflet had awakened a good deal of interest in 
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the subject of the teacher’s voice, embodied a great deal of 
practical information in his paper on “Our Defects as Speakers 
and Readers and How to Remedy Them.” The need for repose 
on the platform, the spontaneous use of gestures, constant 
reading of the best. literature, correctness of grammar, com- 
prehensiveness of vocabulary, exercise of the emotions and 
the voice, he emphasized particularly. 
Miss Mary J. Garber of Smith College made her “Practical 
Diagnosis” interesting and of real value. Her task was to 
describe the most common defects in the speaking voice, and 
to suggest remedies. The first step is to train the ear and 
the sensibilities so that one will recognize a good voice, a 
voice which is pure, clear, round, fairly musical, and fairly 
deep and rich. ‘The conditions necessary for such a voice are 
good vocal support, proper government of the throat, and 
proper voice placement. One should work first of all for a 
good tone, and then go on to such problems as enunciation and 


other attributes which are more or less incidental. Miss ~ 


Garber treated briefly the common defects of the voice—the 
voice which is weak and thin, or strong and harsh, or nasal or 
too breathy. Jerky, snappy speech is usually the result of 
jerky, snappy thinking—so learn to think evenly before you 
can hope to speak evenly! The question of the tone deaf 
person, if such a condition does exist, and stammering and 
stuttering, she dismissed as beyond the province of the teacher. 
If the chief defects in one’s speech are removed, progress will 
then be all-around and gradual, and the improved voice will 
be found most beneficial in the conservation of nervous force 
as well as conducive to general good health and success in one’s 
work. 

Professor William Hawley Davis of Bowdoin College 
divided his suggestions under “Preventive and First-Aid 
Measures” into work for teachers and work for the pupils. 
Most teachers talk too much, and talk too loud; if they would 
try to conserve their voices by using them less, and using 


them less violently, improvement in the quality could be made — 


easily. Since the voice is a most sensitive instrument, one 
should be cautious in subjecting it to experiments which have 
not been carefully tested. As to the pupils, one can usually 
rely upon their instinct to lead them to imitate the really good 
voice. The teacher can perhaps do more for them by holding 
up as an example one good voice in the school or neighborhood 
than by any other means. 


Mr. Swift here spoke of the “ambulance” method of treat- 
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ment for the voice, which attempts to take the pupils in the 
higher grades and remodel their speech. In his own experi- 
ence, he found that it was most beneficial to give the kinder- 
garten teachers special training, so that they could begin with 
the children who had not yet entered the grades. 

After these very solid chunks of information and advice 
had been absorbed, Professor S. L. Garrison of Amherst Col- 
lege made a delightful plea for something of the old-time 
oratory type, which depended upon its subject matter and 
earnestness for effectiveness, not upon the externals which we 
emphasize so much just at present. Too much attention to 
correctness of speech may divert our minds from the main 
purpose, which is after all to get our message across to the 
audience. Concreteness of style, the use of illustrations, 
earnestness of delivery, and constant practice will make for 
success in speaking. Professor Garrison then mentioned the 
extension classes in public speaking which are being offered 
in Boston and Springfield by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and said that English teachers were not taking advantage 
of these opportunities to the extent which their needs would 
make desirable. 

Spirited discussion followed Professor Garrison’s talk, the 
consensus of opinion finally appearing to be that first and 
foremost we should dwell upon the need for conveying our 
message to the audience, bringing to our assistance all of the 
“externals” at our command. 

Superintendent Jeremiah E. Burke of Boston spoke 
eloquently of the opportunity of the teacher of English. Our 
duty is to train the individual to the height of his possibility, 
and then dedicate him to the service of the state. Mr. Burke’s 
own suggestion for effective speaking lay in his remark that 
“the orator is the man behind the words. The lasting impres- 
sion is created by the man of sterling character.” 

Just before the close of the morning session, Mr. J. W. 
Hobbs of Belmont, Mass., introduced the following resolution, 
which was approved by the Association. 


Whereas, a Committee of representative English 
teachers has prepared a petition to the General Edu- 
-eation Board asking that the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars ($60,000) be appropriated to the purpose of 
making an investigation into methods of teaching 
English in secondary schools, and 

Whereas, such investigation is urgently needed at 
the present time and would undoubtedly be produc- 
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tive of results of direct practical value, and - 
Whereas, The New England Association of Teach- 
ers of English holds as a fundamental principle the 
furtherance of all matters relating to the betterment 
of English teaching, 
Be it therefore Resolved: That this Association, 
in Annual Meeting assembled, do express its unqual- 
ified approval of the objects sought by the framers 
of the Petition ; 
And be it further Resolved: That this Association 
do hold itself in readiness to assist by any means in 
its power the investigation aforesaid. 


The afternoon session was held informally around the 
luncheon tables at the Brunswick. Professor George Pierce 
Baker of Harvard was the first speaker. He expressed grat- 
ification at the way.in which the English teachers, through 
their work in school dramatics, are raising the standard of 
plays in the United States. What the theatre most needs in 
America today is an intelligent and appreciative public, and 
such a public must be trained in the schools and colleges. We 
still have no drama that explains us to any other nation, but 
we are approaching it and must continue to approach it 
through proper education. As to the actual work of the 
teacher of English with the school play, she should make her 
pupils speak audibly, try to avoid casting the characters to 


type, and make the actors understand that the larger part of — 
the joy in such work is to get out of one’s self, to create some-— 


thing entirely different. It is contemptible to create “young 
stars and staresses” merely. Professor Baker spoke particu- 
larly of the “passion for perfection” shown by the members 
of the Moscow Art Theatre, who are constantly shifted from 
part to part, and do their best in each. Teachers should 
endeavor to give their pupils high standards in the drama, and 
a conception of the important features of the art of acting. | 


Mr. Percival Chubb of St. Louis, an authority on pageantry — 


and an educational leader in the Middle West, said that the 
task of the teacher is to help the young people to preserve 


their “human totality.” Now that work is so mechanical and — 


« 


so standardized, it fails as a source of intellectual or spiritual 


inspiration. We must then obtain our inspiration from our 
leisure, and in the schools we should learn how best to use 
this leisure. An education should provide us with resources 
for withstanding the commercial pressure of the age. 
Pageantry is a valuable means of arousing a desire for a 
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popular culture, and for a better pastime than the mere 
making of noise, which is an American failing. In a pageant 
people may be both participants and spectators; it is often 
a community enterprise, on a scale involving thousands of 
actors and workers, such as the famous St. Louis pageant of 


1914, which was in effect a “dramatic inventory” of the city. 


When a community has been awakened by such an undertak- 
ing, the teacher should endeavor to carry forward the 
momentum thus gained, for the future of the arts in America 
ten upon the sustained interest in their worthy manifesta- 
jon. 
At the close of the day, the feeling of those who had 


attended the meeting was that they had gained a great deal 
_-of information which was concrete, practical, and usable. 


Moreover, they had heard some splendid illustrations of the 


_ sort of voice which one should have, and the sort of speech 
_ which one should make. 


WRITING A SHORT STORY IN A HIGH-SCHOOL 


CLASS 
‘MAUD BRUCKSHAW 
East Technical High School, Cleveland 


' The writing of a short story is the main composition 
assignment in the 10 A classes at East Technical High, 
Cleveland, where I teach. It is my purpose to tell how I 
plan this work and carry it out with my students. 

In the first place I might speak of the attitude of the pupils. 
The interest with which we wish the boys and girls to 
‘approach an assignment of this kind is usually present. This 
is the first-long composition in our school course, the first 
piece of work requiring sustained effort. The students feel 
that its accomplishment quite marks them off from the 
younger children; that it is a sort of initiation to the upper 
classes. There is also the stimulus of the school paper and 
annual. The former is a weekly, more of a newspaper than 
a magazine; but short stories of merit are published in it 
from time to time, and such publication is a coveted honor. 
'Then, too, it is the custom of the school annual to accept for 
its literary section the best short story submitted to it. There 
is another means of creating interest that I have thought of 
but have not yet tried. It seems to me that each teacher 
‘might hand to the school librarian a few of the best stories, 
‘and that these micht be placed where they would be accessible 


eat 


to those who cared to read them. Such stories might receive — 
some standard honor mark which would be known throughout — 
the school. With such incentives ‘as this present, the desire to 

write a short story can be easily aroused in the average — 
student. ; 

The composition work in connection with the study of the © 
short story falls into two distinct parts: the preparatory work 
and the writing of the story itself. We start our 10 A term — 
by reading Mikel’s “Short Stories for High Schools.” As we — 
study these stories I do a certain amount of work preparatory 
to creative writing. 

This preparatory work may be divided-into-five-parts, and | 
to each part I give the composition lessons of a week, usually 
two days. The divisions comprise exercises to develop con- | 
versation, diction, setting, character, and plot. 

I take dialogue first because the mechanics of writing 
conversation presents difficulties even to a 10 A student. We 
have been reading a story where there is a page of good, life- 
like conversation. Of this I dictate to the class ten or fifteen 
lines. One pupil writes at the blackboard, where his work ~ 
\- 1s immediately corrected so that the class may see their mis- 
takes. The most significant rules to be noted in setting down © 
‘conversation are formulated by the class. The next assign- 
ment is for them to write an original conversation: it must 
be short, not more than a page; it should, preferably, have a 
school setting. Sometimes I give them as a start some such 
sentence as this, “Say, Bob, did you get that third problem 
in algebra?” When these conversations are read in class, ~ 
they are usually found to have a lifeless, uninteresting sound. — 
Suggestions are made to break up long speeches, to introduce — 
questions, exclamations, interruptions, contractions, mood j 
hints, picture hints of person or place, and variety in the verb — 
of saying. With these suggestions in their note-books the j 
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pupils receive a new assignment for a conversation, the set- 
ting to be in the school elevator, a street car, the lunch room, 
or the corridor at 3:15. I find that by indicating the Place, 
I get original and not copied work. I continue to give brief 
exercises of this kind until the student has a mastery of the 
form and some ability to use conversation to advance local 
color, character, or plot. 
My next step is work to improve their vocabularies. This 
is started by having the students observe the forceful diction 
of some story that we have studied. When they see the value — 
of the word that is figurative, or specific or concrete, I ‘give a 
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‘-* class-exercise of this kind. I dictate from ten to twenty sen- 
tences, preferably taken from their own work, which are bare 
fact statements. ‘There was a tree in front of the house,” 
“Johnny ate the apple,’ “He walked into the room,” are 
examples of what I mean. These thoughts they try to express 
with words that will give interest. Their results are read, 
and, if there is time, the best are written on the board to be 
copied into notebooks. While I give just one lesson to this 
drill, it calls the attention of the class to the value of the 
expressive word, and they know what to do if a criticism is 
made about their diction lacking interest. 

This brings us to the work on setting. As I require the 
students to use in their final stories a background with which 
they are familiar, I ask them to bring in, at this point, alist © , 

of all the places where they have lived or spent vacations or 
worked. Usually each one is ready with the names of ten or 
more places that he knows fairly well. Some brought in in 
one class last year were: A print shop, a peasant village in 
Galicia, a New York tenement, a mining town in southern 
Ohio, a boys’ camp, and an orphan asylum. Right here, in 
order to convince them that authors are generally most suc- 
cessful with the settings that they know best, I have a day 
for brief oral reports on the lives of the authors whose stories 
we have been studying. In the majority of cases the story 
is seen to be laid in a place where the writer lived at some time 
of his life; it is, in many cases, his boyhood home. Then I 
have the pupils select any one of the settings they know and 4. 
make a list of the details that they might use to develop it: 
the kind of homes, a few typical characters, suggestive names, 
words or expressions peculiar to the locality, and significant 
customs. The next assignment is to put into this setting a 
brief incident that involves conversation and character. Some- 
times in this work I find the germ for their final stories. A 
reading of these in class invariably shows that the student 
- who used the place he not only knew but understood was best 
able to make us see the place. That is, the boy who wrote 
about something that had happened in the school orchestra. 
of which he was a member, created more interest than the 
- one who tried to tell the story of a strike in the mine where 
his father had worked. 

The next point that I take up is some special—drill_on_ 
character development. In the study of the stories in our 
text-book, the students have noted the different methods of | | 
character_portrayal. They like the use of action and-conver- 
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sation; they enjoy descriptions that are brief and vivid; so 


I give them a few exercises along this line. They write a 


one-hundred-word \description of the captain of the football 
team, the leader of the school orchestra, a street-car conductor, 
or the traffic policeman. Then in a brief conversation.they 
try_to show a character trait. Again they write an incident 
for the same purpose. In all of these they try to use, as they 
an, every device to suggest character, such as environment, 
name, mood hint, and picture hint. 

The work on plot I leave to the last. As we have studied 
the plots of about twenty stories by this time, the students 
are somewhat familiar with technique. I have a number of 
exercises that I give in this connection; however, I seldom 
have time to give all of them in any one term. I ask each 
member of the class to write from his own experience an 
incident that has a surprise ending. These are read in class 
so that all may see the mistake of a slow beginning, a hurried 
development, and a climax over-explained. The class sees the 
necessity of proportion and of stopping when the point is 
made. Original fables and myths fit in well here. Another 
exercise gives special attention to the beginning of the story. 

) We make a review of the beginnings of all the stories in our 
| textbook to study the purpose, the value, and the effect of 
yeach. Then I outline a story and ask the class to write the 
first two pages of it. After they have read their work, I read 
to them the story as the author started it. Alice Brown’s 
“Farmer Eli’s Vacation” can be used successfully in this 
way. They have the advantage here of measuring their work 
with that of a well-known writer as well as with that of their 
fellow-students. An assignment just the opposite of this is 
also profitable, to give the beginning of the story for the class 
to finish. 

Here is an exercise the results of which I find quite worth 
while. I give the whole class the same crucial test and have 
them write out the whole story. It has to be a simple situa- 
tion in order that they may treat it adequately in five or six 
pages. Several text-books have suggestive work of this type. 
A situation that I have used several times with success J. 
found in Blaisdell’s “Composition and Rhetoric”: A boy is 
asked by his father to watch a pile of burning brush so that the 


barn will not catch on fire; the father returns to find the barn P 


in flames. The point here is, of course, to determine just why 
the boy left the fire; the students are often very ingenious in 
imagining a situation that proves the boy a hero. A spirit 
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of competition helps; they are all working on the same sub- 
ject; when the stories are read, they want to feel that they 
have measured up with the most successful. Of course this 
reading the work in class takes time, but I find it very profita- 
ble. A class of sixteen-year-old boys is very critical as to 
whether the action is probable, and challenges the young 
author who provides an improbable rescue or a hero who is 
too heroic. 

A final exercise in plot before we start our stories is based 
on clippings from newspapers. I give this assignment at 
least. a week before I want to use it, as the material is not to 
be found in the paper every day. Each pupil is to bring in 
- the clipping of an incident that seems to him to have the germ 

of a story. At first they select material that involves acci- 
dents and murders, but finally they see the possibilities in a 
news item that they can handle. When this is secured, each 
student pins his clipping to a sheet of theme paper and under 
it answers the following or similar questions. Who is your 
leading character? What is the dominant trait of his char- 
acter? What does he look like? What is he trying to do? 
What is the chief obstacle in his path or his crucial test? 
What is the climax? What point of view will you use? Why? 
In what setting will you place the action? Name and 
identify the subordinate characters. What is to be the title 
of your story? Just where will you begin it? These answers 
are read in class and discussed as to the probable success of 
the stories. We seldom have time to develop these further ; 
sometimes, however, in this work a pupil happens on a story 
germ that is so good that I encourage him to use it in his 
final work. 

-. This work with the reading of the text-book has taken up 
the first seven or eight weeks of the term, and now we are 
ready to start the short story itself. The children are told to 

« come into class with an idea for a-story. Suggestions are 
given as to where to find it. They are encouraged to look 
first into their own lives to find some experience. If they 
can find nothing there, they may have a brother or uncle or 
grandmother who has had some adventure. Some of them 
find that they want to use their news clippings. There is 
just one requirement that I make: the action must have a 

setting that the writer knows. In class I have them write 

_ out briefly _a synopsis of the incident that they expect to use. 

These I collect to mark before the next meeting of the class. 

If I see that there is no possibility of the student’s using his 
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synopsis, I tell him so; usually he is willing to discard it and 
start over. To each student I try to give some suggestion as 
to how he may strengthen his situation. After these confer- 
ences I ask for brief outlines of the scenes of the story. These 
I collect and read. In most instances I find that they have 
too many scenes, especially too many introductory scenes; the 
complication is weak; the climax depends too much on acci- 
dent. I give class time conferences on this until each student 
has a satisfactory outline. Then we begin to write. 

The actual writing of the story is started in class and there 
continued for about a week. This gives me a fair guarantee 
that I am receiving from each student his own work. Just as 
soon as they have started, I begin conference work. They 
come to my desk one after the other; I read what they have 
written and make suggestions. This has one very great advan- 
tage, that of eliminating many mechanical errors. Some- 
times I am able to suggest ways by which they may make 
their characters clearer and stronger, and places where 


description or conversation may be used to advantage. After — 


about tive days of this work, when I am familiar with each 
story I let students take their work home to finish and set 
a date, two or three days ahead, for the first draft to come in. 
Then I read each story as a whole and give each student a 
conference to point out at least one way in which he can 
improve his work. Usually they fail to make the reader see 
either the characters or the background; there is always a 
lack of forecast or preparation for the climax. Particular 
attention is given to spelling, paragraphing, and punctua- 


tion, so that those students who fail to create anything at all 


worth while in the nature of a story may have the compo- 
sition practice. 

T allow about a week for the final revision, which is, almost 
without exception, done with great pains. I require that each 
student fasten together the pages of his story between covers 
which bear the title of the story and the name of the writer. 
These covers have more than one value: they make it easier 
for me to take care of the stories while marking them; they 
impress the importance of the work on the students; they 
give an opportunity for the use of training acquired in art 
and printing classes. 

I find that the final marking of the papers does not take 
long; conferences have reduced the number of mechanical 
errors and given me a certain familiarity with the plots. I 
grade each story as to its success in presenting an actual 
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setting, a character that has elements of reality and that 
acts ina logical way, and a series of incidents that have at 
least a suggestion of a climax. 

The question of what to do with the stories, now that they 
are finished, is rather important. The first time I had the 
course I merely handed the papers back with my own com- 
ments and grades in red ink upon them. I felt at once by 
the atmosphere in the class-room that something was lacking. 
However, on account of their length it is impossible to have 
many read. I have used this method the last term or two. 
The day they are returned, each student reads a page or two 
of his story to the class. Then anyone who wishes may bor- 
row it tofinish at home. A pupil feels very proud if there is 
a demand for his-story. Once I had to break this rule, for 
there was such a desire to know on the spot the end of a certain 
tale that I had to let the boy finish reading it in class. 

I believe that this assignment is well worth while: it gives 
the pupils who have creative and imaginative ability an oppor- 
tunity to develop it; those who have not this power get a 
composition practice that is a fairly good review of narration 
and description. Besides the value in writing, they have 
become more critical in their reading and are ready to appre- 
ciate better the plot foreshadowings and climaxes, the vivid 
description, and the character portrayal in “The Tale of Two 
Cities,” our next assignment. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


All teachers of English who attempt to have the members 
of their classes produce original short stories will find in the 
paper that Miss Bruckshaw has written many details that 
will in practice prove most suggestive. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult demands is to secure from 
the students an adequate and satisfactory plot. Many 
teachers have found it advisable to allow students to take plots 
that are already well known. I frequently recall a story 
written by one of my classmates in Professor Barrett Wen- 
dell’s notable course in advanced composition, English 12. 
The story that Professor Wendell selected as being one of the 
best was one that simply retold the plot of The Babes in the 
Woods. It was handled with such originality and skill that 
when read before the class it won most cordial support. In 
my own college classes I have frequently provided the plot 
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_ 
and encouraged each student to work it out in his own indi- 
vidual way. This plot, as I have already indicated, need not, 
of course, be original. We could take, for example, such a 
poem as the following by O. W. Firkins: 


THE LETTER 


Little enough the letter said. 
What could they say but, “He is dead”? 


It was sealed and stamped and the name engrossed ; 
They gave it to the maid to post. 


As she dropped the note in the teeming square, 
She jested with the idlers there. 


As it went to the car, the truckmen joked; 
The agent sat on the bag and smoked. 


The carrier sped from door to door, 
Gurgling over the batsman’s score. 


As he mounted the steps which the creepers roof, 
He whistled a catch from an opéra bouffe. 


It lay in the hall on a silver tray, 
*Twixt a bill and a card for a déjeuner. 


The girl came laughing down the stair: 
The feet danced, danced the lips and hair. 


And the mother smiled as she turned her head, 
And gave her the note: “For you,” she said. 


It is at once apparent that here we have material for a 
ae story. Indeed there is enough implied for an entire 
novel. 

Miss Bruckshaw has very kindly provided a bibliography 
for those interested in giving careful study to the writing and 
analysis of the short story. 
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BOOKS ON TECHNIQUE 

ALBRIGHT, EvELYN. The Short Story. Macmillan. 

Baker, F.T. The Contemporary Short Story. D. C. Heath 
and Co. 

BLAISDELL, THomas. Composition and Rhetoric. Chapter 
X. American Book Co. 

BRYCE AND SPAULDING. Aldine Language Books. (Sugges- 
tions for original fables and myths.) 

ada H. 8. Study of the Short Story. Henry Holt and 

0. 

EsENWEIN, J. B. Writing Short Story. Hinds Noble and 
Eldridge. 

Graso. The Art of the Short Story. Scribners. 

HaMILtTon, Ciayron. Materials and Methods of Fiction, 
Doubleday Page and Co. 

Hamixton, Crayton. Manual of the Art of Fiction. Double- 
day Page and Co. 

Manty anp Rickert. The Writing of English. Holt. 

Neat, R. W. Short Stories in the Making. Oxford Press. 

Perry, Briss. A Study of Prose Fiction (The Chapter on 
the Short Story.) Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Pirxin, W. B. Short Story Writing. Macmillan. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


At Bread Loaf Inn in the Green Mountains 
June 30-August 14, 1923 


Wilfred E. Davison, Dean, Vernon C. Harrington, George F. 
Whicher, Harriet Fox Whicher, Donald M. Oenslager, Clinton H. 
Collester, Leonora Branch, Allen Crafton, and others. Robert 
Frost, Irving Bacheller, Carl Van Doren and others will be vis- 
itors at the school. 


Courses of Instruction 


Creative Writing, Modern Poetry, Browning, Literary Values, The 
Teaching of English, The Modern Essay, Public Oral Exposition, 
Oral Methods, The Development of English Drama, The One-Act 
Play, Problems and Practice .of Stage Design. 


Edwad D. Collins, Director 


FIFTEENTH SUMMER SESSION 
Middlebury, Vermont 


KNICKERBOCKER’S 
PRESENT-DAY ESSAYS 


Fifteen Essays which appeal to pupils of secondary 
school age. They were selected for their modern spirit, 
the intrinsic worth of their subject-matter, and their stand- 


ard of style. 
The Authors represented are 


Lafcadio Hearn Simeon Strunsky 

Agnes Repplier John Macy 

Charles S. Brooks Robert C. Benchley 

William Beebe Truman J. Spencer 

William James Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Walter Lippmann Eugene Manlove Rhodes 
Lillian D. Wald Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


HE. F, Benson 
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ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


We are widening the connotation of 
the phrase ATLANTIC CLASSICS 


The term now includes the following well-known 
titles: 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS, First Series 
ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series 


VOICE OF SCIENCE IN NINETEENTH-C LITt- 
RR eoiE ENTURY LIT 
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